








CLOSING OUT OUR PLAIN STOCK. 


A GCOD CHANCE TO SELECT PLAIN GOODS. 
Friends visiting the city, call and examine our stock 


We will send samples by mail with pleasure. 

250 Mixed Grenadine Shawis reduced to $! 50. 

65 Black Grenadine Shawls reduced to $2.50. 

These Shawls are not half the orig’ price. 

All Wool De Bege, lovel,s shades, 374 cts ; wort’) 50 cts. 

Several lots of De Laines for chi dren reduced to 12% ctr. 

Several Pieces of Moreene at 65 ot+.; worth 75 cts. 

Our Black Silk at 87% cts. and $1.00 will givs satisfaction. 

We have a Brown Foulard Silk at $1.10; worth $1.25. 

We have a Brown Twilled Silk at $1.25.—Very cheap. 

Buy them whilst you can get them. 

Friends wantins S lk, Blonde and Thibe' Shawls, should 
order at once. Our Gay styles of Dress Goods are very 
much reduced in price. 


JOHN H. STOESBS, 
S. W. Cor. Seventh & Arch Sts., Phila. 


N. B.—Friends desiring goods to be sent by mail, will 
pease send postage. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND. 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CH:NA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and decorated, ch»ice styles and superior quality. 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAM3EK 
» SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, 
eut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selscted 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
eash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
Full line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 


Ware. 
CANO 
ARVANA AAU UA ANN 
Manfacturers of all kinds of Roofing Materials, sinele, 
two and three-ply Felt, Rosin, Sized Sheathers, Rubber Felt, 
Roofing Pitch, Black Varnish, Ground Cement, and dealers 
in a'! materials pertaining to the Roofing Trade. 
PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 SOUTH SECOND STREET, Phi'adelphia, Pa, 











A. K. PARRY, 
No. 612 Spring Garden Street. 


Summer Gloves in Taffeta and Gauze Lisle. 
and Book Muslins, Silk and Cotton 
Blonde for Friends. 


Le & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South Eleventh Street, 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, and a good assortment 
of Lisle Gloves. Grenadins, Silk and Cotton Blondes, Tar- 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 
Fine Knit Infant Goods. 


Grenadine 








nv wlLes A ACU RE es, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 
716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT. 


HE PROPERTY KNOWN AS THE DOYLES- 
TOWN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SEMI- 
NARY, will be leased to a suitable party, for school 
purposes, for the school year commencing Septem- 
ber next It is handsomely located in Doylestown, 
Bucks co., Pa., has ample buildings and grounds, 
Library, Gymnasium, &c., and has had an average of 
over 130 pupils throughout the last three years. 
For particulars apply to T. W. TREGO, 
Sizth mo. 6th, 1876. Doylestown, Bucks co., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 





Total expense3, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 ayeur. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particular3 as to courses 
of study. Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTEMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE C0,, PA. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them. 
For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co , Ohio. 
(6, MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educa 
tional Agency of 20 years’ successful experience 
in representing Teachers of known ability to Families and 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- 
tumn Session now im preparation. Explanatory Circulars 
for stamp. ° 
J. W. SCHERMERHORY, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 8t., N, Y- 


“MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAKER, 
No. 548 NORTH TENTH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sarah J. Dutton. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET. 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Frrniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


>” Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly done. 
—_———$$—————————— i 


<page, DOMESTIC’ 


z tant SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 


‘“‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acrnts Wantep. “GQ NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


LREMONT HOUSE, 
COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRGINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Having rented the above housé, it will be opened fo: the 
reception of guests on the lst of 5th month (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention tothe com- 
‘fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share ot 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
P. O. Box 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1116 Citron St. 
ly 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


Seeds, implements, Machi- 
nery, and Fertilizers. 

Now Ca alogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
FARM. *:2:cot:, 
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E 
aon —A_ TEACHER FOR FRIENDS 
Purchase Preparative Meeting School at 
Purchase, West Chester County, New York, onl 
having experience and ability to teach a first-clags 
day school. 
Applicants will be expected to furnish good re. 
commendations For further information, apply to 
WILLIAM OC. FIELD, 
Port Chester, West Chester Co., New York, | 
One of the School Trustees. 


—_— 
OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
board in Friends’ family. Call or address 


L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


an aa i el a alsa 

Wao PRINCIPAL FOR A FRIENDS’ 
School of high grade in one of our large 

cities—a member of the Society preferred. 

Highest qualifications necessary, and full references 

required. Address T.M. Care Friends’ Intelli- 

gencer, 706 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


ihe np tic nore 
EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 
baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 
month 10th. Terms moderate. 


N. D. ROBERTS. 


WILL RENT MY HOUSE FOR THE SUMMER, 
or take boarders at a reasonable rate. 
Address 


RHODA CORBIN; 
Roxbury, N. Y. 


OARD IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY FOR VISITORS 
to Centennial ; easy of access, via Arch Street 

cars to and from grounds. $2.00 per day. 
REBECCA B. COMLY, 113 Friedlander St., Phila, 
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nent. 


SPRUCE STREET, PLEASANT ROOMS 
with good Board, Transient or Perma. | 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

~ e B = R E G BE ss _ E R * 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4A, 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 


Tee-Cream Freezer 


TINGLEY'S PATENT) | 

For Saloons, Hotels, Families, 
s or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the economy and perfection of its work is entirely un- 
equaled. The closed head will save ice enough in one season 
to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to 

freeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invi 
when in town to the Big Exhibition, to come and see us, 
or send for descriptive circular and price-list. Very liberas 
arrangements made with the trade. The machines can also 
o seen at ~ Dentennial a ae Hall, 

Jor. Aisles 9 an umn letter O, No. 10. 

C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manufr., 506 Commerce St., Phila. 


35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


in making plain work. 


C. S HIMMELWRIGHT, Merchant Tailor, 


234 North Fourth Street. 
Prices moderate. 
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QOMNUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSRD AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-Tairp Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 
It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 


the corinne g the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEOKs, DRAFTs, or 
P. O. mMonzy-onpeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


A TESTIMONY OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY 
MEETING FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT, 
CONCERNING OUR FRIEND, JACOB LAFE- 
TRA, DECEASED. 


He was born in Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, on the 23d of Twelfth month, 1777, 
and continued to reside with his parents un- 
til the seventeenth year of his age, when he 
was placed in the family of a relation as an 
apprentice, in which he remained until the 

ear 1800, when he removed and settled in 
hee, and soon after entered into the 
marriage state with Phebe Hallet, a member 
of that meeting. 

Ip the latter part of the year 1804 he 
removed to Baltimore, and became a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

Very early in life he was favored to see 
the excellence of Christianity as professed by 
the Religious Society of Friends, and by 
obedience to its Divine manifestations in 
himself, he was preserved from the corrup- 
tions of the world, and gradually prepared 
for usefulness in the Church, 

When about thirty-three years of age, his 
mind became deeply impressed with the be- 
lief that a dispensation of the Gospel minis- 
try was committed to him, and having passed 
through the necessary baptisms for this 
weighty service, he, in much humility and 
feeling, appeared in our meetings to the satis- 


LET HER NOT GO; 


KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFES. 
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faction of Friends, and to the edification of 
the body. 

The care and support of a family having 
devolved upon him, he was diligent in: atten- 
tion to his business; and in the early part of 
his life did not feel himself called to travel 
much abroad as a minister, but was concerned 
to set a good example at home, not only in 
attendance of religious meetings, but in the 
various concerns and duties of civil life. 
His ministry was sound and edifying—the 
fruits of a living concern for the spiritual 
welfare of his hearers; and, although not 
with eloquence of speech, or any desire to 
fill their ears with unfelt truths, it was in the 
demonstration of the Spirit, and under a liv- 
ing concern to draw the attention from out- 
ward dependencies, to the inward evidence 
of Divine truth, as the only means of man’s 
salvation. 


In the latter part of his life, with the unity 
and approbation of the Monthly Meeting of 
which ‘he was a member, he visited several of 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends on this con- 
tinent, as also a number of the other meet- 
ings of Friends in different sections of the 
country, to the satisfaction of those he visited 
and to the peace of his own mind. 

In the year 1848, about one year before his 
decease, he attended the Year y Meeting of 
Genesee, on his way to visit the settlement 
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of Indians under the care of Friends at 
Cattaraugus, having been many years an ac- 
tive and deeply concerned member of the 
committee who stood appointed to extend as- 
sistance to this greatly injured people. On 
his return from this service he expressed the 
satisfaction he felt at witnessing the great 
improvement that had taken place in their 
social and moral condition, and the general 
comfort in which many of their families now 
lived. 

From this time, with the exception of his 
having visited Fairfax and Warrington 
Quarterly Meetings, and the Mopthly Meet 
ings belonging to the latter, he was but little 
from home, but seemed to be quietly setting 
his house in order for the final summons, 
which, when it came, found him not only 
with his lamp trimmed, but burning with 
more than wonted brightness. 

About the early part of the Seventh month 
last, his health, which for some time previous 
had been delicate, began sensibly to decline ; 
he, however, continued to attend meetings as 
long as his strength permitted, which was 
until about four weeks before his decease. 

During his last illness, which was attended 
with no bodily pain, his mind was preserved 
in uninterrupted peace. He expressed an 
ardent desire that the Society of Friends 
might become more faithful to the cause of 
truth, and in the support of the valuable 
testimonies that had been committed to it. 
Referring to the expressions of George Fox, 
“Friends, be faithful to the Light,” he said 
he believed that this, if followed and obeyed, 
would be found sufficient for us under all 
circumstances. Instead of this, however, he 
feared too many were seeking an easier way 
in which they might find liberty to travel 
more comformably to their own natural in- 
clinations. 

In addressing himself to a Friend, who 
sat by him a short time before his decease, he 
expressed his deep sense of the Divine favor 
in that, though weak in body, he should be 
sv entirely free from pain or uneasiness of 
any kind. He remarked, as he lay in this 
quiet, retired state, that bis mind had often 
been led to visit the meetings of Friends m 
many places, and to lament their decliniog 
condition ; this, he said, was the effect of un- 
faithfulness and departure of too many from 
the ancient foundation on which our early 
Friends were concerned to build—a humble 
dependence upon the manifestations of Di- 
vine truth on our minds. 

The practice of reading the modern publi- 
cations now widely circulated by specuiative 
men on religious suljects, he believed had 
brought darkness and confusion upon many, 
Some of these appeared to be deluding them- 
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selves with the opinion that they had aq 
vanced to a higher degree of religious knowl, 
edge than our predecessors, but in the eng 
they would find that they had been building 
on a foundation which could not stand. The 
truth is the same today, yesterday and fon. 
ever. It is simple,—it is plain ; and all thay 
was necessary on our part is faithfulness and 
obedience to its openings and requirements, 

A few days before his clese he onserved to 
his children, who were attending on him, 
that he supposed the doctor had nearly gone 
through with all the remedies he could apply 
for his relief. One of them answered she 
believed he had, and she thought it right he 


should know the physician *had intimated §, 


that medicines were now unavailing except 
as palliatives, but that she expected he wag 
resigned and felt nothing in his way. 

He paused for some time, and then replied, 
that like others he had strong earthly ties, 
that he felt himself a poor worm of the dust 
and merited nothing, that through mercy he 
saw now nothing in his way, and that he had 
been endeavoring to attain to that state in 
which he could say, “Thy will, O Lord, be 
done.” 

During his illness he often reverted to his 
own unworthiness and inability of doin 
much good for the cause of truth, but sai 
his concern for its advancement was above 
every other desire, except the salvation of 
his own soul, He observed that he had en-! 
deavored to be its advocate as ability bad 


been afforded, and had felt it to. be his duty | 


to encourage all to faithfulness in attending © 


meetings, and from early life, when in health, 
had done so himself, aud knew from living 
experience there was sweet comfort in it, 
besides it was no more than our reasonable 
duty. 


On’ one occasion he remarked “ he could, | 


with sincerity, say that he felt nothing but 
love towards the whole human family, and 
desired that the Lord would draw them more 


and more uvto Himself, and gather them all © 


by the crook of His love. He added, “If I 
bave ever found the way that leads to the 


knowledge of Divine truth, it has not been | 
by following after those who cry, ‘ Lo! here 


is Christ, or Lu! He is there,’ but by drawing 


nigh to and becoming centered on the power | 


o! D.vine love in the soul.” 

The day previous to his death he Jay some 
time with his eyes closed, aud then observed, 
“Tt is a very serious thing to think of pass- 
ing into a state of fixedness.” One present 
replied ye-, it is a serious thing, but with bim 
it was also a glorious thing, »ud she doubted 
not that all who were present felt the desire 
that their latter end might be like his, and 
that they also might “ aie the death of the 
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schteous.” He now again opened his eyes,| His strength, under the debilitating effects 
and looking at her, said, “I desire not great | of his disease, continued gradually to decline 
things, for I deserve them not; all I ask is a | until the afternoon of the 20th of Eighth 
Jace in one of the least of my Heavenly | month, 1849, when, in perfect serenity, and 
iather’s mansions.” with faculties apparently unimpaired, he 
A friend calling in to see him, he desired | quietly departed, being in the 72d year of 
he would sit near him, and pathetically ex-| his age, and a minister nearly forty years. 
horted him to yield obedience to the Divine ——__- e-____ 
requisition, remarking, “ obedience is better 
than sacrifice, though we know both are PROMPTNESS. 
called for,” and added, “I believe that many} ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
feel much more interest in Society than they | it with thy might,” are the words of inspired 
manifest, but this alone will not do, there} wisdom, and while their observance does not 
must be a coming up to the work. Oh!| always bring success to an undertaking, it is 
that there was more individual faithfulness. | satisfying, and enables us to bear more 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


» [desire thou may be one of the wise ones. | patiently any failure that may result. 


The judgments of the Lord are mixed with} Like many of the habits which cling to us 
mercy, and the mercy seat is above the judg- | through life, promptness may in some degree 
ment seat.” On another occasion, alluding | be traced to temperament, but is largely 
to a spirit of forwardness, which he felt con-| dependent on early training. Some persons 
strained to testify against, he said, “ A show| are constitutionally slow; they speak and 
of religion will not answer; the external ap-| act as if every word or movement was the 
rance of consistency was not all that was | result of mature deliberation. 

requisite to qualify for service, even though| It is not easy for those of quicker motion 
there might be a williugness, there must also | and more ready speech to accord this class 
be a Divine command, as was exemplified in | full justice, yet in the matter of promptness, 
the case of Uzza, when he saw the ark of| when the time comes for action, the more de- 
the Lord jostled, and believed it was likely | liberate are not always found lagg ng behind. 
to fall; under this apprehension, feeling, no| Waiting is good, but waiting and watching 
doubt, desirous for its preservation, he, in his} are better; the waiting condition implies 
own will, put forth his hand to steady it, and | readiness for service, and ia no sense can it be 

, was smitten with death.” A liks conse-| construed to mean inattention or indifference. 
quence, though perhaps not to the same|It is scarcely possible to set too high an 
extent, follows every unauthorized service. |estimate on promptness, when we consider 
At another time, to a dear young Friend | how much it influences our lives and our hap- 
with whom his spirit had deeply sympathized, | piness. In our business affairs it is indispens- 
he said, “It is of very small consequence | able to success, the commervial standing of 
whether we are found doing much or little, | trading houses and corporations being esti- 
so that we endeavor faithfully to perform | mated by the promptuess with which their 
that which is requirea of us. This is the} pecuniary obligations are met. And wh. n 
test, and I would have all encouraged, for| we consider our social requirements, the 
Divine goodness often makes a way, where to| prompt response of feeling, — the ready 
the human understanding there appears to be| sympathy of affection help to make the 
no way, so that many have been enabled to| roughest and most undesirable path easy, 
step safely along in a path which the vul-| and enable us tocarry the heaviest burthens 
ture’s eye hath not seen, but which is broad | with cheerful submission. In the family 
enough for his children to walk in.” circle especially, do we need promptness in 
“Since I have been laid on this bed of| the thousand little offices of service and 
sickness —I cannot call it of suffering—I have | sacrifice that our relations to each other call 
j felt, and for many years previous, a deep | for. It is here that the foundation stones of 


_@ concern that we may pay more attention to| character are laid and cemented, and the 


substantial truths; and as it regards our | ground plan must be broad enough for each to 
religious duties, not be influenced by the/| bear its proper portion of the superincumbent 
theological notions of the day, or by the| structure. Must of us have to lament over 
learning of men of deep scientific research, | weaknes-es that mar the beauty of the build- 
but by the simple teaching of the spirit of! ing we have reared, for it is not sv much 
truth in our own minds, which, if attended those parts that are in harmony, to which the 
to, would be sufficient.’ To avother he said, eye of the observer is first attracted, but 
“ Let thy mind be turned to the fountain of those which fail in some curve or angle to 
living waters, thou wilt never regret it, aud, fulfill the expectations of the beholder. 

when called to bid adieu to all terrestrial| Like the leauing tower of Pisa, we see at 
things, it will be thy stay and support. once there is a departure from the strict lines 
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ee 
of harmonious beauty, and all after exam-|tury under the English and Continental, 
ination of the builder’s skill or the sculptor’s | most severe penalties. . 
art, cannot overcome the first impression made| In this country, and within the last gene 
upon the mind. ration, all this has been changed. Debt ig 4 
So with ourselves; we may have many | thing no longer dreaded or considered blam. 
adornments of taste and culture—we may | able. Even the failure to‘pay a loan is cop. 
have so regulated our lives and conformed | sidered no very serious peccadillo. If a may 
them to the divine pattern, that, humanly | wants something and cannot pay, he does not 
speaking, they are well nigh faultless, yet, if| refrain from buying; but he buys on time; 
there is wanting a motive power to bring} and if, when the time is up, he is deficient 
into service as occasion demands, and with | again, he gets an extension ; and if when the 
promptness, the reserve forces of the soul, | extension is exhausted he is still unable ty 
they avail but little. It is hard to convince | meet his payments, he simply goes into bank- 
our friend who is in trouble that we have| ruptcy,—hands over what he has left, gety 
made his grief our own, if in the day of| the slate wiped off clean, and starts afresh, 
sorest trial we minister not to his necessities. | with little or no disgrace attaching to him 
And on the other hand, how can we expect | because of the operation. Men sometimes 
others to take up-and carry our burthens, if| fail on purpose to make money, and whey 
we sit supinely and heedlessly down, making | they cannot live on what they own, live op 
no effort to help ourselves. It is “the hand| what they owe. . : ..* . a 
of the diligent that maketh rich,”—rich not} Now there are many debts honestly con. 
only in that which relates tu outward pros-| tracted, where the means of repayment are 
perity, but in those far more important and | clearly and certainly foreseen. ‘There are 
enduring things which bring peace and| many debts which are a benefit as well to the 
eternal happiness to the soul. creditor as to the debtor. The credit system 
Let us be willing promptly to ask or ex-| is an immense aid and stimulant to business, 
tend forgiveness, when a wrong in word or| commerce, and all kinds of material improve 
act has been committed—and make greater| ments and enterprises., Nevertheless, like 
diligence to fulfill every promise,—to carry | other stimulants, it is apt to be used to excess, 
out every intention for good, and be ready to | and to be followed by a reaction. It is just 
hand forth without stint or measure, what-| such a reaction that our country has been in 
ever is ours to offer, either of outward good | for the last two years. 
or spiritual blessing, to the needy or suffering, | ery is slow, for it is a long and a hard bout 


for it is only as we thus make ourselves min- | that the nation has been in. Before the finan-(f” 
isters of good to others, that we realize the | cial soberness passes, it is well to look seriously | 


true end and object of human brotherhood. | at this subject of debt. 


The process of recov- |_ 


L. J. R. 


From the Christian Register. 





In the first place, it is clear that a man 
ought not to leave standing against him any 
debt which he can pay. A debt, as the name 


DEBT. indicates, is something due,—a duty. What 
One of the distinguishing features of mod-| we owe we ought, both etymologically and 
ern life is debt. In a certain sense we might | morally, to refund. The unsettled debt keeps 
say that debt is a sign of civilization. ‘To| from the creditor something that is his. You 
the barbarian the thing is unknown. And|have no right to keep it in your custody, 
as civilization has progressed, so debt has | subject to the contingencies that may befalh 
increased. From ancient to modern times,| you and yours, while you can give it to its 
from the last century to this, from 1846 to| proper owner. Very likely it is but a dollar 
1876, it has become immensely greater. Both} or two. All the less excuse for not paying 
ublic and private debts grow with a fearful} it. All the more likelihood that to the 
uxuriance. washerwoman or seamstress that small sum is 
And as the habit of borrowing has grown| more important than many hundreds to a 
more and more common, there has naturally | large money-lender or dealer. He who will- 
gone along with it a change in the way debt | fully abstains from paying a man any just 
is viewed. In ancient times the contracting of | debt which he is able to pay, is as much of a 
a debt was looked upon almost with horror, | robber as if he took the money by force out 
and if contracted it was most sacred. The} of his neighbor's pocket-book, and should be 
Jewish law thundered against the taking of| covered with as much disgrace in the eyes 
interest on a loan. It must be only a benev- | of all honest men. 
olence, not a commercial transaction. On| And it is the part of expediency as well as 
the other hand, the debtor who could not pay | of honesty, to settle debts promptly, nay, to 
was subject—not only under the Jewish law, | keep, as far as possible, from contracting 
but under the Roman, and until the last cen-| any. While a man owes anything, the safest 
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Sse 
place he can put any money now in his hand, | becomes a make-shift, one-half spent in hid- 
or at any time coming to him, is in the hands| ing from duns, or making up excuses and 
of the creditor to whom it is due. pretexts and false promises to his creditors 
He who does not pay as he goes seems to} till all sense of shame is lost; the other half 
have more than he really owns, and so is| of his existence in scouring the streets and 
tempted to spend the cash on hand, which | the lists of his acquaintances for loans, rush- 
falsely seems a surplus, in various extrava-|ing into promising speculations, entangling 
ances,—costly toys, luxurious pleasures, or | himself deeper and deeper, till the inevitable 
wild speculations of various sorts. Buying] crash comes at last, and the fine show of 
on credit, he has to pay more. The mer-| appearances is proved to be the pitiable sham 
chant who trusts must add to his prices the | it has always been. 
interest on his bills for the time they have to There is one remedy, and only one, for 
run, and also an extra per cent. to cover the| this. Itis to look your position manfully in 
more or less bad debts that he loses. The|the face, and find out just how much your 
sound are thus: “‘bled” for the unsound.| income is, and what scale of living will 
Moreover, when some time elapses before a| bring your expenses inside of it, and then 
bill is settled, matters can no longer be accu- | resolutely adhere to that. If it is necessary, 
rately remembered. The debtor, in fact,| be not ashamed to make a radical change 
finds it too troublesome and too useless to} in your styleof living. It is astonishing how 
scrutinize his bills, and so, when at last} much it costs to live respectably, but equally 
forced to pay, settles the whole account just | astonishing on how little one can live when 
a3 it happens to be presented. he comes down to the bare necessities of life. 
The cash principle, then, or that short| Thoreau lived on forty dollars a year, and 
credit which is equivalent to it, is not only| we have known gentlemen and ladies who, 
honest, but the best for all commercial and | without going to the woods, lived in health 
domestic trading to be conducted upon. It] and dignity on a very small income. No 
is difficult, of course, at first, to conform to | matter how meagre the fare, how shabby the 
it, as it is for one who has long used fiery | dress, if it be honestly obtained. Let us 
alcoholic potions to come down to the sim-| have substance, not show; the gentleman, 
ple draught from the well; but, like that, it | not the gent. 
is most healthful, and eventually as pleasant.| And this duty of paying promptly all 
But suppose, as is too often the case, one} debts that can be settled, and resolutely 
has no ready money to pay with. The curt| keeping out of contracting new ones, for- 
but just retort is, wait till you have. Stop | bearing to buy what we cannot pay for, applies 
right there. Stop pretending to buy what/ to collections of individuals, such as towns, 
you cannot really pay for. It may be very | cities, states, religious societies, etc., just as 
disagreeable, very mortifying, to go without} much as to individuals. Nothing wrong can 
what you want, to refrain from doing as you | be made right by more persons sharing in it. 
would like, to say “No I can’t afford it,” | If it is not right for a citizen to treat himself 
to the solicitations of friends, tradesmen,| to an elegant pleasure-garden when he has 
pleasure, comfort, art, but it is the honest | not wherewithal to pay for it, it is not for a 
way. The purchasing or consuming or bor-| city. If it is not right for a private indi- 
rowing on a promise to pay that which we| vidual to issue a promissory note and never 
do not expect to pay for, or see any clear or | redeem it, it is not fora nation. If it is not 
speedy prospect of being able to pay, reflects | right for a man to build a house far beyond 
dishonor on any one who does it. his means, it is not for a parish. The new 
The fact is that generally we can pay if| State House may be very elegant, the school- 
we are willing to make the necessary sacri- | house just what is needed, the park delight- 
fice, sell bond or stock, house or furniture or| ful; but if to the mind’s eye they are plas- 
jewel, reduce our style of living to the lower| tered over with architects, and mechanics’ 
level that alone we can afford. The truth is | bills, there is little pleasure in contemplating 
that we are disinclined to do any such thing | them. The church may be beautiful with 
except in the last emergency. What gets us| everything that art can contribute and taste 
into debt, keeps us in debt, the living beyond | suggest; but what a mockery its dedication 
our means. We must keep up appearances ;| to God, when the congregation have no real 
we must be genteel. ‘ ‘ ‘ . | title to it, and the auctioneer’s hammer hangs 
This is the beginning of the evil, and what | suspended over it, not unlikely to knock it 
down any day to the highest bidder to be 
used for any purpose he chooses. 










































ing; a leaden weight about the neck; paral- 
ysis of the best energies of the soul; con- 
stant exposure of integrity to the strongest, 
most subtle temptations. The debtor’s life 





Ir CurisTiANs lived nearer to God, they 
would have no difficulty in loving one another. 
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“CHAMPIONS OF THE SPIRIT.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—The Ger- 
man travelers, Dr. Radde and Dr. Sievers, 
have published an account of their journey 
in the Caucasus last year, in which there is a 
curious description of a Russian sect called 
the Duchobory, or ‘Champions of the Spirit.’ 
This sect was founded in the middle of the 
last century by a discharged soldier in the 
Government of Kharkoff. In 1768 the 
Duchobory openly announced to the authori- 
ties at Tamboff that they would not in future 
make use of any churches, sacred pictures or 
religious forms or symbols of any kind what- 
ever, but only ‘pray to the invisible God.’ 
As this sect not only aimed at the destruction 
of the State Church, but threatened to cause 
serious disturbances among the people, its 
members had to suffer much persecution un- 
der the Government of the Empress Cathe- 
rine; and they were so badly treated by the 
members of the orthodox faith that they emi- 
grated in a body to the Government of Tauris, 
where they were permitted by the Emperor 
Alexander I to settle in a district of 
Malotchnaya. Here the Duchobory became 
very prosperous, and under a ukase of the 
_ 1816, which publicly recognized their 

lameless life, they were allowed to remain 
unmolested till 1840, when the Emperor Nich- 
olas ordered them to be sent into Transcau- 
casia. They are now living in eight settle- 
ments on the Turkish frontier. They have 
no churches, preachers or forms of prayer. 
They do not make the sign of the cross, and 
their only hymns are a series of proverbs, 
which are transmitted verbally from genera- 
tion to generation. Their prayer meetings 
take place in a private house. They sit 
down, the men on one gide and the wemen 
on the other, and sing their hymns singly or 
in chorus; after which they bow, shake hands, 
and embrace each other. The ‘chief advi- 
ser’ of the community is now a widow of 
thirty, named Lukeria Wassilewna Tolmas- 
howa.”—Eve. Telegraph. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Friends of Stroudsburg, Pa., have a small 
but comfortable and convenient brick meet- 
ing-house, situated in a central part of the 
borough, and made cnol and inviting by the 
grateful shade of several large trees. 

I sat with them on First-day last. The 
building is two stories high, the first floor 
being used for school purposes. At half past 


nine, the children of the First-day School 
assembled with their teachers, the former 
quite promptly, and looking bright and happy 
> children in the First-day Schools usually 

0. 


There are six classes, one of boys only, 
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to the following note. 
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and taught by a man—the others, excepting 
the largest class, were composed of both boys 
and girls, and were taught by women. 


The exercises lasted one hour, and were 


similar to other schools that I have attended. 
I was impressed with the interest of the 
scholars. 
the most striking feature of the school, it 
would be that the children, and not the 
teachers, lead in the work. 


If I were to say what I thought 


The superintendent seemed alive to the 


interests of the schvol, and I believe if all 
the teachers are prompt and faithful in their 
several classes, good and permanent results 
will follow. 


The meeting was well attended by both 


old and young, many of the smaller children 
being present with their parents. 
sion was oue of much spiritual exercise to 
some, and all seemed to feel the presence of 
the Master of Assemblies. L. J. BR. 


The occa- 


Sizth month, 28th. 





[By request, we call attention of Friends 
Eps. ] 
The few Friends residing in Peoria, IIli- 


nois, have held meetings twice in the week 
at private houses for the greater part of the 
time within the three years past. ‘Their meet- 
ings are frequently attended by others, and 
sgme are not willing to impose on private 
fatdilies and so stay away. So friends are 
endeavoring to procure a lot and erect a 
house, both of which they think can be done 
with an outlay of $1,000. As they are few 
in number and not abundant in means, it 


would be aiding the cause of Truth if such as 
are able so to do would send them contributions 
which would be gratefully received. It is to 
be hoped that they be practically encouraged 
by liberality on the part of those ob enjoy good 
meeting-houses and many other blessings. 
Remittances may be made to Mary R. Ely, 
812 Second St., Peoria, Illinois. R. H. 


saS CRA PS&~ 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





“ Tired, yet happy,” how our faith gives us 
the sweet in the midst of the bitter. No fa- 
tigue of body that it does not compensate with 
rest of spirit, no anxiety of mind not balanced 
with peace of soul, and over all a sense of 
the Divine love and protection that increases 
our faith and strengthens us for each day’s 
burdens, I regret thou could not attend 
your Yearly Meeting, but believe thy absence 
will be to thee a source of much experience 
thou could not perhaps have otherwise had. 
In these ways we often find that the Divine 
will is better for us than our own plans would 
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have been, and we thus learn not to mourn 
nor suffer unduly, when our hopes are disap- 
pointed. 

It does often seem as thou sayst, as though 
afflictions came “in heaps.’”’ Canst thou not 
through thy experience comprehend the lan- 
guage of the psalmist, “Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror by night; nor for the ar- 
row that flieth by day ; nor for the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness.” To me there 
seems to be a grandeur in that state of mind, 
where none of these troubles bring fear, but 
through faith and trust we are enabled to do 
our labor in quietness, and say though “ tired, 
yet happy.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CoRRESPONDENTS of Monthly Meetings 
will confer a favor by furnishing me with the 
names and address of such of their members 
as reside in Nebraska or its vicinity, the ob- 
ject being to promote a better acquaintance 
of the scattered Friends in this section with 
each other, it having been no uncommon 
thing for such to reside in the neighborhood 
of their fellow-members for years without 
recognition of each other. 


Grorce S. Truman. 
Genoa, Platt co., Neb., Sixth mo. 20th, 1876. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1876.” 











A GuaRDED Epvucation.—The phrase, a 
“Guarded Education,” is so familiar to 
Friends generally, that we sometimes fear 
the deep significance contained in it is lost to 
the many and treasured only by the few. 
This would seem to be the case, when we 
notice the ease with which some parents sur- 
render their children to the influence and 
training of others, in those tender years when 
lasting impressions are so easily made. While 
it is necessary in most cases, that our chil- 
dren should have instructors other than 
their parents, is it not incumbent on the 
parent to see that they are committed to the 
care of rightly concerned, prudent teachers, 
as our discipline says, “who are not only 
capable of instructing them in useful learn- 
ing to fit them for the business of this life, 
but to train them in the knowledge of their 
duty to God, and one towards another?” 

We would only more thoroughly - arouse 
the concerned parent to watch with untiring 
vigilance the physical, mental, moral and 


religious growth of the child. The future 
usefulness and happiness of these children 
are so influenced by every little act, word and 
deed of those by whom they are surrounded, 
when we pause to think of it, we tremble at 
our responsibility. But let it be met cour. 
ageously, with full faith that the reward will 
be rich if we only have high aims, and do 
not weakly surrender the more important 
and loftier claims of the mind and soul to 
the lesser ones of the body. 

Let the higher advantages of a cultivated 
mind, with good care of the physical, and a 
gentle arousing of the spirit, take precedence 
of the struggle to accumulate wealth, by 
which we hope to obtain for ourselves and 
children ease and comfort. A subject which has 
so claimed the attention of our Yearly Meeting 
that it has been intrusted to the care of a 
large committee of men and women Friends, 
needs to be brought home to every neighbor- 
hood, and to every household, where a child’s 
voice is heard: Nor would we stop here. 
Those who have carefully trained their own 
flock, and are now free to help others with 
words of cheer and counsel, or more material 
aid; of some who have not been blessed 
with this most sacred task, but who have 
means at their command,—of ali Friends, 
of all ages who long to see our Society con- 
tinue as a society ; of all these we ask atten- 
tion to this subject, and a practical acknowl- 
edgment of its claifits. 

° ses 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 

No. 14. 

After calling at Tenedos, we entered the 
Dardanelles (Fourth month 20th), and at 
daybreak this morning (Fourth month 21st) 
were just beginning to sight the cupolas and 
minarets of Istamboul. The morning was 
not brilliant, there being some mist and mark- 
ings over the water, so that the colors were 
not well brought out; but there is little ex- 
aggeration in what any one has written of 
the striking features of the approach to Con- 
stantinople. We anchored in the Golden 
Horn about seven, landed about eight, and 
got letters about ten. We think it wonderful 
to have been so far preserved on our journey. 
This, although the most eastern and remote 
capital in Europe, seems almost like getting 
towards home again. We had thought of 
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returning by way of Varna and the great 
cities of central Europe; because there is no 
way of visiting Athens without a break in 
the line of steamers, involving nearly a week’s 
longer absence. A party, however, having 
been made up of about twenty of the more 
enthusiastic about Athens, our friends H. and 
E. N. being among the number, we have de- 
cided to cast in our lot with them, and to 
break off from T. Cook, for which he makes 
a suitable allowance. (A little error occurs 
here, in consequence of extracting from let- 
ters to different parties, and the narrative 
goes back to Fourth month 17th.) On board 
the “Saturno,” off Smyrna. Smyrna is a very 
great improvement upon anything we had 
previously seen in the East. The houses are 
roofed and tiled, much more substantial-look- 
ing, many of them elegant, with handsome 
entrance halls, and courtyards ornamented 
with gardens; and the town looking very 
bright, as it rises in terraces from the water’s 
edge, backed by fine mountains. The streets 
dre mostly narrow, though not so close and 
crowded as the other large towns, and though 
generally rough pitched, not near so dirty— 
and one attempt at a boulevard. The shops, 
too, are more spacious and better furnished, 
and the air of the whole place much more 
thrifty and enterprising. The Greek element 
is evidently prominent, both in feature and 
manners. The situation of Smyrna, at the 
bottom of its magnificent bay, is admirable. 
Although spacious enough to float any amount 
of navies, it is so completely land-locked that 
the vessel makes three points of the compass 
—north, east and due south—in anchoring. 
We threaded some of the ‘principal streets, 
crossed the Railroad; passed a cemetery, 
partly walled, adorned with a thick grove of 
magnificent upright cy presses, forty to fifty feet 
high, whose dark foliage and spiral forms 
added a feeling of great solemnity, and then 
clambered up the eminence overlooking the 
town, on which are the ruins of an enormous 
and fine fortress of the Middle Ages. It 
commands a splendid view of the town and 
uarbor. The reputed spot where Polycarp 
was martyred, marked be a small building 
and single tall cypress, was pointed out, near. 

In returning, we lost ourselves, and several 
of our party were scattered into different 
parts of the town, by which we saw more of 
it, but it proved very fatiguing before reach- 
ing the vessel again before dinner-time, The 
wind got up in the night, so that we were glad 
we were in harbor, and it was so rough that 
only the more enthusiastic went on shore in 
the morning (the 18th), in the small boats, 
even to attend the church service at the Brit- 
ish Consul’s, We spent the day quietly, not 
going on shore at all; those who did go saw 


one or two things they did not altogether 
wish to. They were introduced to a slave- 
market (principally open on First-days), on 
a small scale to what it used to be, certainly, 
but an open slave “ store,” seven women and 
girls, and two boys. , They asked the prices, 
especially of the “ most likely ” young women, 
aud were semi-officially informed what dis- 
count would be taken, and could have made 
a deal! There will probably be an indigua- 
tion letter in the “ Star,” from J. R., after the 
arrival of the corresponding post. They also 
saw the dancing or howling Dervishes to not 
much edification. We (Friends) held our 
little meeting at noon. The church service 
was read on board, by one of the clergymen, 
in the evening, followed by a sermon from a 
dissenting clergyman. The sea had become 
quite calm, and on the morning of the 19th 
we were off to Ephesus, as already related. 
On our return from this trip (the captain hay- 
ing kindly agreed to extend his time one 
hour) we almost immediately weighed anchor, 
and steamed out of Smyrna harbor about 4 
P.M. The city and environs looked very 
beautiful in the evening light. It became 
too dusk to distinguish very clearly the out- 
line of the island of Lesbos. About ten, we 
called off Mitylene, but only the lights of the 
town were to be seen, and no one landed. 
Soon after daylight, we were off Tenedos, 
which is little more than a fortification. It 
is rather a clouded sun, and slightly murky 
atmosphere, for the passage of the Darda- 
nelles. It was very interesting to see the 
coasts of Europe and Asia approach so néar 
together, the former rocky and barren at this 
point, the latter soft and smiling. Mt. Ida 
was pointed out, in the distance, by a gleam- 
ing, silver line (snow), and Mt. Athos may 
be seen on the European side when very clear. 
The town of Dardanelles, in Asia, is very 
pretty-looking; Sestos and Abydos, on the 
other side. The reputed Plains of Troy, with 
the larger pyramidal tomb of Achilles, and 
the smaller one of Patrocles. The town of 
Gallipoli, with its needle-like minarets, on the 
European side, very pretty. We are now, at 
nightfall, entering the Sea of Marmora. It 
was grey dawn on the morning of the 21st 
when we came in sight of the prominent cu- 
polas and minarets, caught only through a 
slight haze resting on the waters, so that we 
had not altogether one of those brilliant in- 
troductions to this august city, for such it 
certainly is in its great features and in its 
approach. We steamed round the “ Seraglio 
Point,” and anchored in the Golden Horn 
about 7 A.M., landed on the Golata side, and 
got through the solemn ceremonies of the 
Custom House in the usual way, and up to 
this hotel about nine o’clock. One of our 
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party (whose brother-in-law is Lord Grey) 
and her attendants remained at Beyrout, to 
see and to do something more in connection 
with Mrs. Thompson’s Syrian schools. Our 
fellow-traveller, so far, and agreeable com- 
panion’s residence being at Hampton Court, 
she most cordially invited us to come and see 
her on our return home. I do not think it at 
all needful to describe Constantinople. It is 
done sufficiently in books, etc. I will there- 
fore merely mention our particular doings, 
and such features as are most characteristic, 
or that I do not remember to have seen no- 
ticed by others. As soon as we were settled 
in the hotel, and had breakfasted, we broke 
up into parties of eight or ten, each to follow 
his own bent .and inclination. Of all the 
hotels we have been in, I‘ think this, on the 
whole, is the very oddest. The approach to 
it was through the suburb Galata, where we 
landed, up some narrow, twisted, dirty, ill- 
paved waterside streets, into the principal 
street of Pera, thronged with a motley tide 
of passengers, that is, the whole street’s width, 
for there are no proper side pavements, and 
mounted, by a series of rough, broad steps, 
right across which men and horses have to 
ascend and descend, but they are used to it. 
The hotel was near the highest point, at the 
corner of a narrow lane, but great thorough- 
fare, obscure enough in the entrance from the 
street, but with an imposing interior, very 
rambling and unequal in its accommodation. 
The landlord, a fine, portly gentlemanly 
Greek, as are most of the keepers of hotels 
frequented by Europeans, and speaking Eng- 
lish perfectly, as indeed do most of the at- 
tachés to a remarkable extent. The guide is 
afregular professor, mostly attached to the 
hotels, absolutely necessary in finding the way 
about Constantinople, and generally to be 
depended upon. Having made our selection, 
we started in company with our friends, the 
N.s, ete., for the advantage of his previous 
ones of the city. A carriage was taken 
for the ladies, and of the more advanced of 
the gentlemen to use in turns ad libitum; 
the pace being seldom faster than walking 
over the steep and rough ill-paved streets. 
At the Pera bridge of boats, some of us gen- 
tlemen took a caique up the Golden Horn to 
a point where the carriage was ordered. 
There we visited a mosque, into which no In- 
fidel is ever admitted. The adjoining mau- 
soleums are appropriated to the burial places 


of the Pashas and their families. Some of 


the monuments are very costly, highly gilt 
and ornamented, railed in, but mostly ex- 
posed to the heavens, and planted. The reign- 
ing Sultan is bound to visit this mosque once 


_in the year. We proceeded to a cemetery, 


commanding a fine view of the city and the 
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whole length of the Golden Horn. We then 
walked along a very long street lined with 
cemeteries. One of the most characteristic 
features of Constantinople is the extraordi- 
nary number and crowded occupation of the 
cemeteries, both within and especially without 
the walla, Ten miles was said to be the ex. 
tent of them; the depth varies; they are 
mostly uninclosed; the Jewish always so, 
generally planted with the tall, dark cypress, 
and all extremely neglected. The upright 
monumental stones of the different classes, 
occupations and sexes, are distinguished by 
the sculptures and other ornamental emblems 


by which they are surmounted; such;as a 


turban in stone of the different fashions; caps, 
designs of the calling or employment for the 
men; flowers and fruits emblazoned for the 


women, and on a smaller scale for the chil- 
dren. They are, however, knocked off and 
lying about in every degree of mutilation and 
angle of prostration, often rightacross the path- 
ways, making them difficult and dangerous 
to walk along. To take any share in bearing 


a corpse to the grave isesteemed highly meri- 


torious by the Mahometans, insuring so many 
days of happiness in heaven; and we saw in- 
stances of the eagerness with which occupa- 
tions were left to take part in bearing the 
body to the grave when one passed by. We 
then went through the city, and outside along’ 
the walls, ascending to the gate by which 
Mahomet II effected his entrance when he 
took the city. The triple walls, defended by 
strong bastions, partially dilapidated, remain 
for many miles. A splendid view of the 
country beyond is obtained from near this 
point, looking through a vista of dark cypress 
upon the deep ultra-marine of the sea of Mar- 
mora, and the range of the Asiatic Mount 
Olympus caught, beyond. Proceeded still 
along the walls to the Seven Towers, every- 
where cemeteries — cemeteries even along 
narrow, dilapidated streets. Entered by this 
gate—the locality of the State Prisons,—and 
then a very long walk through inferior water- 
side streets till we regained the central parts 
of the city. At the Mosque of Bajazets, 
sacred to doves, there were thousands of these 
birds, fed and attended to by a Dervish, 
whose call they obey with a touching degree 
of tameness, to the amusement and admira- 
tion of visitors. 

It was now late in the afternoon, but we 


just entered the bazaars, though the tide of 


business was past. These really are bazaars, 
coming up to what our notions of an oriental 
bazaar were beforehand, which was not the 
case in either Cairo or Damascus—arcaded 
piazzas, arranged in some system; lined with 
shops filled with gorgeous articles of ornament 
and the different manufactures, especially 
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richly embroidered gold and silver laces and 
silk fabrics of exquisite workmanship, jewelry, 
etc., etc., and so passed on over the Galata 
bridge to the hotel, considerably fatigued by 
the long round; for long distances and steep- 
ness and rough pitching of the streets, are 
very laborious and wearing tostrangers. The 
tremendous heavy loads that are carried by 
the porters, in a bent position by knots on 
their backs, who go straight forward by dint of 
their momentum ; the strange wagons drawn 
by noble oxen; the mixture of carriages, the 
sedans and the prancing horsemen, all add to 
the difficulty and confusion to those not ac- 
customed to it. 


——— See 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 6. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ darling of a pigmy size ! 
See where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning ora funeral ; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love or strife, 
But it will not be long, 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his “‘ humorous stage ” 
With all the Persons down to palsied age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage ; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 
— Wordsworth. 


One of the most striking features of our 
present stage of civilization is the thoughtful 
care that the most enlightened educators have 
recently taken to make their methods of train- 
ing and instructing the children more and 
more in accordance with reason and with na- 
ture. 


Froebel’s theory was, that the little child of 


three years is social, and should have com- 
panions ; therefore, it is not well to leave him 
in solitude at home. Since he is active and 


fond of making things, he should have help 


and encouragement in his creative impulses. 


Since he loves the earth, he must have a 


garden to cultivate. Since he has the artistic 


faculty, let him have scope for his imitative 


action and appropriate means of expression. 


He has curiosity, and should be taught to 
He has devotional in- 
stincts, and should be led to trust in the Di- 
Said this wise teacher and 


think and discover. 


vine goodness. 



























lover of children, “ God-trust, rock-firm God- 
trust has died out of the world. The kinder- 
garten shall bring it back, so that the next 
generation of children shall be God’s chil- 
dren.” 

Long ago it was discovered that “all work 
and no play, makes Jack a dull boy;” and 
Froebel has sought to consecrate the play of 
little children to the highest purposes in de- 
velopment. Curiosity and constructiveness 
are no longer to be rebuked, but used to serve 
the ends of education. He calls it the “ first 
work of childhood,” and summons the adult 
world who have in some way managed to 
clamber over the hard and slippery way of 
childhood, “ Come, let us live for our chil- 
dren.” 

Many will ask, “ Who is Froebel?” We 
may briefly answer, that Frederick Froebel, 
founder of the “ Kindergarten” system of 
education, was born in Germany, and be- 
came a pupil of Pestalozzi, the gentle school- 
master and friend of the Swiss peasant chil- 
dren after the desolations of the French in 
the Helvetian lands, and became a warm ad- 
mirer of his method of teaching. But Froe- 
bel discovered defects in the work of the 
Swiss master, and saw that something more 
was required to engage the active powers of 
little children. After carefully studying the 
spiritual, moral, intellectual and animal na- 
ture of the child, he was convinced that by 
the old systems of instruction, the harmoni- 
ous development of the faculties was not 
secured, but that the memory was overtaxed, 
the moral sentiments neglected, or the physi- 
cal powers stunted, while the inventive and 
creative genius of the little one was neglected. 
He drew a lesson of practical instruction from 
the vegetable kingdom, where the plant grows 
to perfectness under the influence of pure air 
and good soil, needing only the friendly aid 
of the cultivator to help and not to thwart its 
natural impulse. So, said the philosopher, 
should the teacher of children not attempt to 
force the mind, but simply use the right 
means and materials by which knowledge 
may be gained, direct the awakening faculties, 
form the habits, educate the feelings and pre- 
serve a pure atmosphere of good influences 
around the tender human plant. 

In accordance with these views and prin- 
ciples, he gave the name of kindergarten 
(child garden) to the school which he estab- 
lished, about the year 1840, at Blankenburg, 
near Rudolstadt, in Germany. Its purpose 
is thus stated: “To take the oversight of 
children before they are ready for school life ; 
to exert an influence over their whole being in 
correspondence with its nature ; to strengthen 
their bodily powers; to exercise their senses ; 
to employ the awakening mind; to make 
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them thoughtfully acquainted with the world 
of nature and of man; to guide their hearts 
and souls in a right direction, and lead them 
to the Origin of all life and to union with 
Him.” 

The results that have grown from the seed 
planted, watched and watered by the good 
German teacher are before the world, and 
many gifted pens have recorded the triumphs 
of the kindergarten in the lands where it has 
had a generation of practical working. But 
in our own country many friends of all prac- 
tical and wise advancement, yet ask wonder- 
ingly, “ What is the Kindergarten ?” 

To answer this query in the true philo- 
sophical spirit, has been erected the beautiful 
Gothic school-house close by the side of the 
Women’s Pavilion; and here, through the 
faithful efforts of the venerable Elizabeth 
Peabody and her co workers, has been insti- 
tuted a real kindergarten, with a skillful, 
trained teacher, who purposes to show visitors 
to the Centennial just how the work of child- 
gardening is carried on. The interior of the 
house has been left unplastered, the rafters 
and sides being merely smoothed and var- 
nished. The windows and transoms are of 
stained glass, representing small children at 
play and in different attitudes, several of 
them illustrating pleasing incidents of Bible 
story. The fireplace is of brick, with a tiled 
mantlepiece ; and singing birds in cages, and 
growing plants makes this sweet shadowy room 
a gratetul retreat from the glory and the glit- 
ter of the Centennial. 

The pupils are from the Northern Home 
for Friendless Children, in this city. They 
are attired for the purpose in coul, loose, taste- 
ful garments—the boys in blue, faced with 
white, and the girls in pink, trimmed in the 
same way ; thus carrying out consistently the 
happy simile of a garden of flowers. The 
teacher is slight and dark, of gentle voice and 
quiet manners, and I soon found myself warm- 
ly in sympathy with her as she devoted her 
patient attention to her little company. 

The desks are only long, polished walnut 
boards, neatly inlaid with lines of light-colored 
wood, forming squares an inch in aréy. They 
are arranged so as to form three sides of a 
hollow square, and are just of the right height 
for the cozy little folding chairs in which the 
pupils sit. 

My first visit to the child-garden is short, 
and the exercises are in progress when I ar- 
rive. There is only standing room in the 


ample recess left for spectators, but I am im- 
mediately interested and attracted by the 
happy scene before me. Eighteen picturesque 
little creatures are seated comfortably in the 
eighteen little camp chairs, and each is fur- 
nished with a slate, ruled in inch squares, and 





























a pencil. The teacher stands at a black. 
board, similarly ruled, and is drawing vertical 
lines of graduated lengths, speaking quietly 
in description of the work as she proceeds, 
The children follow her correctly, I think, 
and must understand the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc., as well as the terms left, right, vertical, 
etc. This exercise is only continued a very 
few minutes, when the teacher sits down 
among the little ones, and they fall to draw- 
ing something according to their own fancies, 
She then goes round among them giving hints, 
encouragement, help. One little fellow seems 
to succeed marvelously to his own satisfac- 
tion, and holds up his slate to the teacher, 
with a triumphant laugh of joy. She gently 
approves, and very soon the lesson is over. 


Then the teacher and an assistant lead the 


children in a winding march, keeping time 
toa pleasant chant, and the little game breaks 
into another more intricate, in which the 
movements of the windmill appear to be the 
inspiration. After this comes a very gentle 
calisthenic exercise, suited to the movements 
of such young muscles, and the happy little 
class are marched out into another room to 
the sound of music. 


These games, we are assured, all have a 


meaning and an object, and are arranged with 
a view to the harmonious and healthy growth 
of the child’s mental, moral and physical 
nature. 
friendly, happy tone of the whole thing; the 
sociability and spontaneity of the exercises, 


I was especially struck with the 


the merriment and the laughter, without 
rudeness, with which the teacher seemed in 
full sympathy. 

I find it stated, that if one of the pupils de- 
sires to vary his exercises with a recitation or 
a song, or even wishes to improvise a little, 
permission is granted and a pleasant inter- 
lude is secured, none the less fascinating for 
its simplicity. 

All this patient and wise direction of the 
happy impulses of childhood, this pleasant 
rae which is more interesting to child- 

ood than veritable unregulated play itself, 
this wise progression in the method of Nature 
will not be without its great results in the 
training of the rising generation. Germany 
and Switzerland have made-the longest and 
most thorough trial of the benificent principle 
of the kindergarten, and the surprising re- 
sults are now before the world. It appeared 
to me that the wise and most philosophic sys- 
tem of education in the great German land and 
among the great German race, was antagon- 
ized by the paralyzing military system under 
which they live, and which has, in a degree, 
been forced upon them by the circumstance 
of their geographical position. But since the 
powers of light are evermore stronger than 
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those of darkness, there is no room left for | Unto the Lord: preface to days unwritten; 
doubt of the ultimate result. A consecrating praver for every need ; 

Our land of political liberty and of conse- A benediction when the heart is smitten ; 
quent political responsibility needs more than A le creed. 
any other, perhaps, the most philosophic pos- 
sible training for its children. Nothing can 
compensate for the want of the proper culture 
of the little child-plants which are entrusted 
to this generation, for we are destined to be- 
queath to them a solemn weight of responsi- 
bility such as no nation ever before received. 
The wisest minds, the purest hearts may well 
dedicate themselves to the holiest duty of the 

resent time, to the culture of the tender lit- 
tle human plants to whom we bequeath the 
high estate of! rational liberty and righteous 
law. “Come, let us live for our children.” 

Having prefaced my paper with the elo- 

quent lines of Wordsworth, I will borrow an- 
other stanza from the same poem, the ode on 
the “ Intimations of Immortality,” from the 
“ Recollections of Early Childhood.” What 
homage is this to the little child! 


‘‘Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 
Thou, best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do reat, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er @ Slawe, 
A presence which is not to be put hy; 
Thon, little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life |” 





















Make it the soul of joy when joy is swelling; 
Make it the sunshine of each sunny spot; 
Write it on temple wall, and lordly dwelling, 

And lowly cot. 


Unto the Lord :—say it where hopes are lying 
In quiet graves unnoticed and unstirred; 
Whisper it at the bedside of the dying— 
A living word. 


Stamp it on weary days and nights of waking, 
When life brings naught to do but all to bear; 
Lay it upon God’s heart when thine is breaking— 

A silent prayer. 


Be this thy motto, whether thou dost Lurry 
Into the thickest fight with eager powers, 
Or, wearily beside the stuff dost tarry— 
And count the hours. 


Bring thou thy “living sacrifice” with meekness, 
And lay it down before the Lord alone; 
Thegtrength which finds its perfectness in weakness 
Will claim its own. 


Let not thy feeble hands shrink back or falter 
Because no stainless offering they lift ; 
The spotlessness of the all-perfect Altar 
Shall cleanse the gift. 


What if no word of human praise await thee ; 
What if thy life-toil bring thee no reward 
When hands divine stoop down to consecrate thee 
Unto the Lord! 


Each little nameless act of love and duty, 
Each cup of water, by thy hand bestowed, 
Shall glow with soft reflection from the beauty 

Of one blest word. 


There is a wondrous structure, unseen, holy, 

Forming without hands in the moveless skies, 
Whose lofty walls, built out of spirits lowly, 
Do silent rise. 


When “all the building fitly framed together ® 
A perfect temple of the Lord shall be, 
Angels will view its living stones forever— 
And God will see. 
—Times of Refreshing. 


Ss. R. 


———_—__-—~<ee- 





UNTO THE LORD. 


BY MARY G. BRAINARD. True Taste.—Our purity of taste is best 
tested by its universality, for if we can only 
admire this thing or that, we may be sure that 
our cause for liking is of a finite and false 
nature; put if we can perceive beauty in 
everything of God’s doing, we may agree 
that we have reached the true perception of 
its universal laws. Hence false taste may be 
known by its fastidiousness, by its demands 
for pomp, splendor and unusual combination, 
by its enjoyment only of particular styles 
and modes of things, and by its pride also; 
for it is forever meddling, mending, accumu- 
lating and self-exulting; its eye is always 
upon itself, and it tests all things around it 
by the way they fit it. But true taste is for- 
ever growing, learning, reading, worshipping, 
laying its hand upon its mouth because it is 


In a cathedral spire, aloft and lonely, 
Was built a stone of workmanship most rare, 
Whose wondrous carving might be noticed only 
By climbing there. 


A woman’s sight grew dim before this altar, 
And, binding health a sacrifice thereon, 
She asked that here, when her tired hand should 

falter, 
They place the stone. 


When told that human eyes would ne’er rest on it, 
She said, “I am content; so let it be; 
For holy angels may look down upon it— 
And God will see.” 


O Life! lived out for something less than heaven, 
Thou art a foolish tale, an idle word ; 
Thou should’st be breath breathed back whence 
thou wast given,— 
Unto the Lord. 
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astonished, casting its shoes from off its feet 
because it finds all holy ground, lamenting 
over itself, and testing itself by the way it 
fits things.— Ruskin. 





THERE is a still, small rain from heaven 
that has more to do with the blessedness of 
nature and of human nature, than the might- 
iest earthquake or the lovliest rainbow. 





THE PARSEES OF INDIA. 


In walking the streets of Bombay, you 
would not fail to observe certain men of an 
aspect very different from the mass of tur- 
baned Mohammedans and half-clad Hindoos 
who were passing to and fro. Tall, erect, with 
fair complexions, attired in long white robes 
reaching to the calves of their legs, with 
sleeves twice as long as their arms folded 
back upon them, short, wide pantaloons and 
vests of colored and embroidered silk; these 
men would strike you as having an air of 
superior intelligence and activity. Upon 
their heads you could see a singular, miter- 
shaped cap, made of an immense quantity of 
dark calico, carefully pinned together, while 
their feet were encased in curious sandals. 

These are the famous Parsees of India, in 
many respects the most estimable and civil- 
ized of the peoples who are settled in the.great 

pinsula. They are only to be found in 
Bombay and its vicinity, and in all number 
about 200,000. Alike in their history, their 
appearance, their religion and their customs, 
the Parsees are in very striking contrast with 
their Hindoo and Mussulman neighbors. Of 
Persian descent, the disciples of the great 
prophet Zoroaster, whose faith was once that 
of all Persia, their ancestors were driven from 
their native land by the Mohammedan con- 
quest of Persia, under the Caliph Omar, in 
the seventh century. A small remnant of 
the Zoroastrians, indeed, still cleaved to the 
Persian svil, and were permitted to occupy 
one of the most barren purtions of the king 
dom, where a small body of them still lin- 
gers; but the mass parsed across the Persian 
Gulf into Hindostan, where they. received 
welcome and protection from the R-jah of 
Guzerat. A small territory on the coast of 
Korkan was granted to them by a Hindoo 
prince, on coudiion that they should adupt 
aul ndian style of costume, and should always 
abstain from partaking of the flesh of the ox 
—a condition which they have faithfully 
obeyed ever since. When the Mussulmans 
invaded Eastern Hindostav, the Puarsees 
fought on the side of the Hindoos, and thus 
subjected themselves to the vengeance of the 
fierce fullowers of the prophet. 

When the Enylish acquired their dominion 
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in Hindostan, they were not slow to discover 
the virtues of the Parsees, and the value 
which the support of so peaceable, intelligent 
and energetic a race would be to them. The 
good understanding between the Parsees and 
the English has continued ever since; and, 
of all the Indian races, the Parsees are at 
once the most loyal to the English rule and 
have the most readily accepted and followed 
in the grooves of English civilization. 

The Parsees of Bombay are the richest, 
mest prosperous and most active class of mer- 
chants in India, the English of Calcutta and 
Madras alone excepted. It is more due to 
them than to any others, that Bombay has 
become the great ceater and emporium ofthe 
trade of Western India. Shrewd and in. 
dustrious, they are far from being either over- 
reaching or parsimonious. The merchants 
of European and American cities may well 
emulate the commercial honesty of this race. 
They are also lavish, on occasion, with their 
wealth. Their hospitalities are famous, and 
the best native society is that which gathers 
iu their houses. They are full of public spirit, 
and enter into public affairs with a zeal and 
intelligence which have been of the greatest 
service not only to the English, but to the 
good weal of the native populations of Bom- 
bay. Among themselves, they are rather a 
brotherhood than a class or race. There isa 
genuine freemasonry among the Parsees, each” 
being always at hand ready to help his fel- 
low; and, thus knit together, they possess 
that wide and strong iufluence which is the 
result of unity. It is no ewpty boast of theirs 
that throughout their community there is not 
a single pauyer or a single prostitute. Their 
sehemes of benevolence are so comprehensive 
and systematic, that a poor Parsee is never 
in want of aid or employment, while a sick 
Parsee has always a hospital, amply provided 
with every comfort tv which to resort, It is 
very rarely that a Parsee is ever brought into 
court, either-on a criminal or a civil cha 
Prompt in the payment of their debts, almost 
invariably true to their engagements, they 
are also quiet, orderly and law-abiding Cen- 
turies ago they abaudoned the Persian 
tongue of their ancestors, and adopted that 
of the province of Guzerat, which was the 
place of their first settlement in Hindostan. 
Gradually, the higher ranks of the Parsees 
have adopted English as their language, and 
in many Pareee housebold:. English is spoken 
more frequently than Guzcrati. Their in- 
terest in human affairs is not limited to their 
trade or their immediate vicinity. The more 
intelligent Parsee is famil ar with events not 
only in Eugland, but in America. I: is a 
very suggestive fact, that during our Rebel- 
lion some of the leading Parsees sent generous 
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ifts to the Sanitary Commission, as evidence 

of their sympathy with the Union. In the 
list of those who contributed to the relief 
funds raised to help the sufferers in the Bos- 
ton and Chicago fires appeared the names of 
some of the wealthy Parsee merchants of 
Bombay.—Appleton’s Journal. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Prof. W. D. Whitney says, in an article on 
English grammar, in The New England Jour- 
nal of Education: “It is often said, to be 
sure, that the grammar of English is best 
learned through that of some other language 
—for) instance (and especially) the Latin; 
that scholars acquire English grammar soon- 
est and most rapidly by learning Latin gram- 
mar, and so on. here is a great deal of 
truth in this; yet, I think, not precisely in 
the way in which it is apt to be understood. 
To learn Latin grammar is principally to 
memorize a certain body of facts; and that is 
just what the childish mind is best fitted for, 
what it can do successfully long before it is 
able to understand the underlying principles. 
The young people will, to be sure, handle the 
grammatical phraseology with some glibness 
and correctness, will parse the words, and 
point out the members of the sentence. But 
the reason is, in nosmall measure, that he has 
memorized the classifications along with the 
facts ; he has stored away each verb or noun, 
or whatever it may be, ticketed it with its 
class-name; hecan talk about agreement and 
government, aud give the rule for either, be- 
cause it. has all been laid before him in that 
way in the book. The grammatical part of 
the knowledge is certainly at first an artificial 
structure, destitute of all real life; and it is 
apt to long continue so, if indeed it evar be- 
comes anything different. Just so, as every 
teacher knows, a child can learn a whole 
geography of questions and answers, and even 
draw maps, without really comprehending 
what it all means—withuut possessing ac:ual 
geographical knowledge. Takesucha gram- 
marian as we have described and put him at 


an English sentence, and he betrays himeelf 


by showing that he does not comprehend it; 
he makes over it, perhaps, blunders the most 
extraordiuary, or stands helpless before its 
difficulties. Hecan work his knowledge only 
in the conventional shape in which he has 
gained it; and that is not real knowledge at 
all, but has still to» be converted into such. It 
is in part for this reason that [ think no one, 
ho sever versed in another tongue, is to be 


excused from the study, iu its due time, of 


English grammar. He can thus best prove 
his understanding of the subject. In prupor- 
tion as his apparent knowledge has been true 























comprehension, he will master with readiness 
the essentials of English; perhaps so rapidly 
that it will seem mere pastime. If his study 
has been more or less parrot-like, he may 
thus best improve its result.” 





From the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Tse Bitrer Lakes or Ecypr.—M. de 


Lesseps communicated last week a paper to 
the Academy of Sciences on the Bitter Lakes 
of the Isthmus of Suez. One of them has a 
salt bank in its centre, and one of the chief 
problems connected with it was whether this 
vast basin could be provided with a sufficient 
supply of water and how long the operation 
would take in consequence of the evaporation 
and the absorption of the soil dried up for 
centuries past. M. de Lesseps states that no 
difficulty whatever was experienced ; the lake 
had received, in ‘round numbers, 1,500,000,- 
000 of cubic meters in the course of seven 
months, from the 18th of March to the 24th 
of October, 1869. But long before the lakes 
were inundated, theoretical writers had pre- 
dicted they would be dried up again by the 
action of the sun, it being impossible to sup- 
ply sufficient water by the two branches of 
the canal, the sections of which were too nar- 
row. The proportion of salt contained in the 
water rose covsiderably from the beginning, 
and although the soundings taken at various 


riods showed that the dissolution of the salt 
ank was the principal cause of this increase, 


there was still much doubt about it. The 
last investigations, however, prove that the dis- 
solution continues, and that the proportion of 
salt is visibly diminishing, notwithstanding 
this process, combined with the effects of 
evaporation. How can this phenomenon be 
explained? It can only be by the currents. 
The considerable difference of density existin 

between the waters of the Bitter Lakes an 

those of the extremities of the canal must 
create ground currents by which the heavier 


waters go to the sea, while the surface cur- 
rents carry lighter waters to the lakes, in 
order to make up for the loss by evaporation. 
A practical conclusion may be drawn from 
these results, which only confirm the princi- 
ple of equilibrium in vessels communicating 
with each other; it is this, that a compara- 
tively narrow orifice suffices to prevent vast 
sheets of salt water, however far frum the 
sea, from concentrating under the solar influ- 
ence in hot countries. 





TE Inpra Census.—When the last cen- 
sus was taken in British India, it created not 
a little alarm among the natives. The 
motive of the government was at first sup- 
posed to be the imposition of fresh taxes, the 
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raising of troops or the getting rid of the sur- 
plus population. The delusion that an evil 
wind would cripple all who were abroad on 
the night of the census was encouraged, as it 
materially aided the enumerators in their 
work. The census of the women, however, 
excited the most apprehension, as the natives 
could not understand its purpose. That the 
women would be taken to supply wives for 
the soldiers, that they were all to be sent to 
Calcutta for government inspection, and that 
the whole census was a mere subterfuge, by 
means of which to obtain ,two virgins from 
every village in India to fan Queen Victoria, 
were the theories current with the natives.— 
Exchange paper. 





WERE we to take as much pains to be 
what we ought to be as we do to disguise 
what we really are, we might appear like 
ourselves, without being at the trouble of any 
disguise at all. 








NOTICES. 


For the accommodation of those who may visit 
Philadelphia, and desire boarding, a list is kept at 
Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, embracing the 
names and terms of # number of Friends who take 
boarders. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


The committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day Seventh month 14th, at 4 





o’clock. James GASKILL, Clerk. 
RR Re TT TRAP IS IE ER ERE SPR SEAN TT TE 
ITEMS. 


On the 27th of last month Harriet Martineau, the 
well-known authoress, died at her residence “ The 
Knolls,” Ambleside, Westmoreland county, England. 


Egat trains are now run upon the narrow gauge 
railway in the Centennial grounds, and departures 
are made each way frum all stations every eight 
minutes. 

Tug pneumatic tube, for the transmission of mes- 
sages between Paris and Versaill:s, which has just 
been completed, is nearly thirteen and a half miles 
in length. 

Tue Democratic National Convention which met 
at St. Louis last week, nominated Samuel J. Tilden, 
of New York, for President, and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, for Vice President. 


Ay old Chaldean tablet, in the British Museum, 
recently deciphered, describes a comet which ap- 
peared about 1150 B. C., in the reign of the first 
Nebuchadnezzar. The tablet says: ‘The star is 
hairy ; its orb is like a shining light, and it has a 
tail receding from it like a creeping scorpion.” 
This tail is described as extending from the northern 
to the southern horizon. It was, therefore, longer 
than that of the comet of 1861, the longest re- 
corded, which was, at one time, 106 degrees in 
length. 

Tue question is very commom, “ which is the 
heavier, a pound of feathers or a pound of gold?” 
The answers are wide and varient. One says the 


gold is the heavier and*another that both are the 
same. Gold is weighed by troy weight—24 graing 
to a pennyweight, 20 pennyweights to an ounce, 19 
ounces to the pound troy, which thus contains 5,769 
grains. Feathers are weighed by avoirdupois weight 
—16 drachms to an ounce, 16 ounces to the pound, 
As each drachm weighs 27 11-32ds grains, each 
ounce avoirdupois is 4374 grains, and the pound 
avoirdupois weighs, therefore, e actly 7,000 graing, 
Thus a pound of feathers is 1,240 grains heavier thay 
a pound of gold. 


DiscovERtgs AT Rome.—Galignani states that the 
works undertaken for the prolongation of the 
Strada Nazionale at Rome have brought to light 
some interesting discoveries. An edifice of the 
second century, partly destroyed for the construc. 
tion of the Baths of Constantine, has been brought 
to light. It consists of the balf of a habitation, 
containing bath-rooms and the viridurium, ov,prove, 
The ruins comprise two basins, or baths, of elegant 
build, lined with marble and ornamented with 
niches, an ambularium, or avenue, bordered with 
trees, as well as a portico, the sides of which are 
also disposed in nymphee. The upper part of the 
walls is adorned with pilasters in colored mosaic, 
and carved stone foliage in the panels between 
them. In the midst of the ruins was found a sort 
of spout, having on it the name of ‘“Avidus Quie- 
tus,” of whom some relics were found near the 
church of San Antonio. The city has taken mea- 
sures to preserve these precious remains in situ. 


A PAPER was recently read before the Ameriean 
Institute of Mining Engineers showing the success 
of the company in burning coal dust as fuel. In- 
stead of being moulded into blocks, as by the Loi- 
seau process, the dust, in its loose condition, ig 
shoveled into furnaces of stationery engines or loco- 
motives. The heat obtained from.it is equal to that 
from an equal weight of lump coal. The burning 
is effected by forcing a current of air and stedm 
through the dust in the furnace, which prevents it 
from caking, increases the supply of oxygen and 
adds some hydrogen, all of which tends to make 
the combustion more vigorous. The Pottsville 
Miners’ Journalestimaces that one-third of all the coal | 
which is mined is crumbled te dust and made un- 
saleable. Forty million tons are thought to be 
available for market, and much of it is close by 
railroad tracks. The new invention is supposed to 
be applicable to the use of steamships and smelting 
furnaces. 

ANTIQUITY OF AMERICAN INDIANS.—The credit is 
accorded to Dr. Charles C. Adams, of Trenton, 
N. J., of having made a more careful and com- 
plete study of Indian relics than any other man in 
our country. He has gathered thousands of speci- 
mens in central New Jersey, which is said to abound 
with them. In the last number of the American 
Naturalist he mentions one field of twelve acres 
from which 130 grooved stone axes have already 
been collected, and every ploughing brings fresh 
ones to the surface. Dr. Abbott believes the older 
and less perfect arrow heads of New Jersey to be 
about thirteen centuries old. He estimates their 
antiquity by the depth at which they occur below 
the present surface of the earth in the forests, as- 
suming the annual accretion of vegetable mould in 
beech, oak and chestnut woods to be one one-hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth part of aninch. A similar 
estimate of the age of the older Indian relics in 
the valley of the Delaware leads him to believe 
that the first Indians appeared in what is now New 
Jersey, from thirty-five to forty centuries ago.— 
Del. Co. Renublican. 
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THOSE WHO 


PREFER THE SIMPLER AND QUIETER STYLES 


IN THE MATTER OF 


DRESS 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


(EITHER IN PERSON OR BY CORRESPONDENCE) 


THE PREPARATIONS OF OUR HOUSE, 


WHICH ARE GOTTEN UP WITH THE 


PRECISE PURPOSE 


To meet the tastes of those who make it a point to dress with 


NEATNESS AND CARE, 


And require in their Clothing qualities that endure both to the eye and to the wear. 
We have almost daily testimonials from Clergymen and persons in the 
Professions, speaking of the Delighted Satisfaction 


OUR GOODS GIVE. 








HEN as to Prices and terms of dealing, our equitable rules can scarcely be 
improved upon. We have but ONE PRICE, and that the lowest. We sell 
for CASH that we may be able to keep prices lowest. We GUARANTEE 

the quality and the price to be as marked on the ticket attached to each garment; 
and in order that we may permit no possible cause of dissatisfaction to remain with 
any one, we agree to return the purchase money rather than have a customer feel 
disappointed in his bargain. 


Doing Business on these Principles and Offering these Advantages, 


WE SUBSCRIBE OURSELVES, 
VERY RESPECTFULLY, 


OAK HALL, 


5. B. COT Sixth Market ss WY ANAMAKER & BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








FRIENDS’ 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8St., Philada. 


i TAILORING. 



































GUSTAVUS Gor -ZzeE, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
i &31 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
4@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“ 


C. W. SLAGLE & CO., 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Mad., 


Soxtcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. 
made on shipments. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED. $5,504,329 24. 





nishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All policies non- 


} 

1 premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
j forfeitable for their value Endowment policies issued at life 
f 


Vice-President, 921 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 


| MUTUAL 
| ‘ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 7O1 ARCH STREET. 
ASS UTS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. 


Insures against Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8S. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


QALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. | THOS. MATHER, Treas. 
ALAN WOOD, V. Pres. T, E. CHAPMAN, Bec. 


| ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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JOHN W. BARBER, 


Commission Merchant, 
No. 380 N. WATER STREET, 


Has in store a lot of very fine York State Potatoes, 
Early Rose and Peach Blows, suitable for 
seed or family use. 


ESTABLISHED 1853: 


RAOUL SS 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Werk oa hand 
made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROONS Ne. 1210 RIDGE AVENA. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
TRUNKS ! 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Truak 
Sivaps, Pock t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 





Liberal cash advances | South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 


Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de 
livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


\W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 


Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 69c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 





The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of its surplus | by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 


country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 


rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H. S. STEPHENS,|INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 
Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc.’ Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 
A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 
We are now receiving a full supply of 


fresh-mined 


LEHIGH COAL, 


WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL IN 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


American Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
YARDS, {is Swanson Street, above Queen. 


JOHN 0. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B, CHAPMAN 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Ki 


